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AT LAST! 



Is the twelfth century England invaded Ireland (a happy and 
prosperous country, under King Brian, in 1020), overpowered her 
with numbers, garrisoned her strong places with soldiers, killed 
her leading men that she failed to corrupt, disarranged all native 
growth and plans of development, and sat down in the Irishman's 
house as its lord and master, by the right of the heavier weapon. 

The Irish struggled for a hundred years ; and the foreign op- 
pressor increased the bands and decreased the methods and order 
and civilization among the people. 

England had realized that Ireland was a very rich country ; 
blessed by nature with enormous material resources, and inhabited 
by a people of great intelligence, courage and enterprise, capable 
of becoming strong competitors in the world's race. Another 
hundred years of desperate struggle, the Irishman vainly trying to 
get the Englishman's hand off his throat. The Englishman now 
abolished Irish law (the ancient and revered Brehan Code), and 
established courts of English law. He also began the system of 
incorporating English cities, companies, and corporate bodies in 
Ireland, to which all power was given over the native people. 

The Scottish nation was at war with England also, and this 
prevented or delayed the absolute destruction of Ireland. Five 
hundred years ago, Edward Bruce (brother of Bobert), went to 
Ireland, was crowned king, and with the united forces of the na- 
tive princes, defeated the English for a time. 

But the Englishman returned and the fearful struggle began 
again, the Irish now knowing that their fight was one of life or 
death, liberty or slavery. 

Four hundred years ago, the weaker country was prostrate once 
more ; helpless, gagged, manacled. Then England abolished even 
her own first system of ruling the country by English corpora- 
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tions, judges, and law matters settled in Ireland. It was ordered 
henceforth that all Irish law must be made in England (Poyning's 
Act), and no Irishman, high or low, was to hold office or power 
or to have any rights whatever — even the right to live. It was 
no crime for an Englishman to kill an Irishman who dared to ap- 
pear without an English dress or the protection of an English res- 
ident. It was also enacted that Irishmen should not learn to read. 
A reward was offered for the arrest of schoolmasters and priests. 
All schools and Catholic churches were thrown down : their ruins 
are found, like skeletons, throughout Ireland to-day. 

England had resolved to make the Irish forget that they were 
Irish, trusting that when this had been achieved she could teach 
them that they were in truth not Irish, but West Britons, and had 
never had national freedom, or traditions, or glory, or great men, 
or wise laws, or famous schools, or a high civilization and the honor 
of other nations; but had always been a poor, broken, restless, 
miserable, quarrelsome people, dreaming about ancient greatness 
that was all a lie, and about future freedom and honor that were 
all a delusion ; and that God and nature had made them, past 
and future, subjects to the wise, good, unselfish, gentle English 
nation, that went about the world helping weak countries to be 
free and civilized and Christian ! 

Three hundred years ago, when Henry VIII. became a Prot- 
estant, he resolved that the Irish should be Protestant, too ; and 
for the next hundred years the reforming process never rested — the 
chief means being the bullet, the rope, and the slave-ship. 

A gentleman from Jamaica told me last year, as a curious fact, 
that the negroes in that country used a great many Gaelic words. 
No wonder : about sixty thousand Irish boys and girls were sold 
to the tobacco planters of the West Indies, 300 years ago, as Sir 
William Petty and other English historians of the time relate. 

Two hundred years ago — and still the deathless fight, the Irish 
growing weaker, the English stronger. It had now become "the 
religious duty " of the Englishman to subdue the Irish "for their 
own sakes." Cromwell went over, and slaughtered every man in 
the first garrisoned town he captured, Drogheda. " By God's 
grace," he wrote to the Parliament, " I believe that not one es- 
caped," and he added that when the officers capitulated and sur- 
rendered : "They were knocked on the head, too." 

Cromwell " made peace and silence " in Ireland ; his troopers 
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ruled the whole country for the first time. Then came an unex- 
ampled atrocity in the name of "civilization ;" four-fifths of the 
entire island, every acre held by the native Irish, who were Catholics, 
was confiscated and handed over to Cromwell's disbanded army. 

This was the beginning of the Irish Land Question, that 
Michael Davitt has been hammering at for years, and which he is 
going to see settled. 

A hundred years ago, Ireland was in the most deplorable con- 
dition that any civilized nation ever descended to. Six centuries 
of a violent struggle had wasted her blood, money, and resources ; 
her people were disfranchised — no man voted in Ireland except 
those of the English colony. For a hundred preceding years the 
teacher and priest had been hunted felons. There were only four 
million Irish altogether, and they were nearly all in Ireland, 
friendless, voiceless, voteless, landless, powerless, disarmed, disor- 
ganized, ignorant, forgotten by the world, misreported and misrep- 
resented by their rich and powerful enemy, and held up in English 
books, newspapers, schools, at home and abroad, as a race of wild, 
weak, witty, brave, quarrelsome, purposeless incapables. 

But in his mud and blood and rags and wretchedness, the 
Irishman was still unsubdued, still a free man in soul and a f oeman 
in act. The Irishman then was, as he still is, the most intense 
nationalist in the world. 

Grattan abolished the Poyning's Law ; and the Irish Parliament 
from 1785 to 1800 made the laws for Ireland. In that time, the 
country advanced like a released giant. Lord Clare said in 1798 : 
" No country in the world has advanced like Ireland, in trade, 
manufacture, and agriculture, since 1782." 

Then England began to fear the Irish revival, and the demands 
of the English mercantile, manufacturing and shipping classes were 
marvels of cowardly and jealous feeling. (See Lecky, " Public Life 
in England in the Eighteenth Century.") They demanded that 
Ireland be destroyed as a competing power. " Make the Irish re- 
member that they are conquered," were the words of one petition 
to the English Parliament. 

The rebellion of '98 was fomented by the English Government, 
and a fearful slaughter of 50,000 Irishmen ensued. This was the 
pretext wanted : The English colony in Ireland were instructed 
to raise the cry of " Our lives and religion in danger! " A majority 
of the Anglicans who composed the "Irish Parliament" were 
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bought off by Castlereagh, who paid them, as the Irish Eed and 
Black lists show, nearly three million pounds for their votes : and 
so the union with England was carried. 

Three years later, another rebellion broke out, organized and 
led by a Protestant gentleman, Robert Emmet, who was "hanged, 
drawn, and quartered," and the dogs of Dublin lapped his blood, 
as an eye-witness relates, from the gallows-foot in Thomas Street. 

Then the pall was pulled over the face of Ireland, and she lay 
down in the ashes and abasement of her loneliness and misery. 
She had no earthly friends ; she was weak to death from struggle, 
outrage and despair. Even God had apparently forgotten her in 
the night. 

Bat a new voice called to her in the night, and she listened — 
Daniel O'Connell, a strong man, full of courage and purpose. 
After thirty years of agitation he won, with his minority. He had 
trained them superlatively. He won the franchise for the Cath- 
olics. 

For eighteen years more he worked to get the Act of Union 
repealed ; but England, when he touched that point, arrested and 
imprisoned him. This stopped the agitation. The people had no 
leader and no outside moral support. It was O'Connell and the 
Irish people ; not the Irish people and O'Connell. 

The Young Ireland party in 1848, impatient, maddened, broke . 
into premature rebellion — were crushed, condemned, banished. 

Then the famine, and the swelling of the Irish emigration 
stream into a torrent! Thousands died on the soil, and literally 
millions fled to other countries — to England, Scotland, America, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, the Argentine Republic. 

Twenty years later, 1865-67, the first warning movement of 
the exiles — Fenianism ; a marvelous crystallization of sentiment, 
heroism, and sacrifice. 

Again, the abrogation of law in Ireland — the rule of the dragoon, 
the glutted prison, the crowded emigrant fleets, the chained men 
on convict ships ; and again, "silence and peace in Ireland." 

England had now realized the important fact that the com- 
mercial development of the Western World had placed Ireland in 
an objective position of the highest value. She lay in the high 
stream of progress. Her western and southern shores were indent- 
ed with deep and safe bays and harbors. A ship-canal from Gal- 
way to Dublin would capture every ship on the Atlantic bound for 
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Liverpool, saving two days in sailing time ; and the Irish were 
bent on cutting such a canal. The great fall of the Irish rivers 
was an inestimable treasure, greater even than the mineral wealth 
of the island, and the fisheries on the coast. 

Every ship going through an Irish canal was in danger of for- 
getting the southern English ports, Bristol and Southampton. 
Every mill built on an Irish stream would deduct from the profits 
of Lancashire. Every ton of coal or other mineral dug in Ireland 
lowered the prices in Nottingham, Sheffield, and the Black Coun- 
try. If the Irish farmers' children could get work in mills and 
mines and shops, their earnings would make their parents inde- 
pendent of the landlords, and rents would have to be lowered. 

It was clear that Ireland's advance must be stopped, or she 
would become a dangerous competitor and a democratic example 
for Great Britain. 

While the Fenians lay in prison — from 1866 to 1874 — and the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and the stipendiary magistrates 
had the power of Persian satraps, Ireland lay still and gnawed her 
heart in the waiting. 

Feeble voices of timid Home Rulers were raised in Westminster, 
and Whig landlords patronized Ireland with a mock patriotism. 

Then the moral pressure of the world, and especially of Amer- 
ica, compelled England to open the prison doors for the political 
convicts, and there came out to the world some scores of men 
whose patriotism had been condensed and crystallized into terrible 
purpose ; and many of them had become powerful leaders by re- 
flection and self-mastership. 

Michael Davitt, John O'Leary, John Devoy, O'Donovan Bossa, 
Charles Kickham, Thomas Clarke Luby, and a host of others, were 
sown like seed among the fertile Irish and Irish- American millions ; 
and their impressive story and uncompromising principles took 
root and flourished in a new crop of Irish unrest. 

The tendency was toward another attempt at violent revolution ; 
but England, though alarmed, was secure in the knowledge* that 
an appeal to arms by the disorganized, scattered, disarmed Irish, 
could be crushed as all similar attempts had been crushed. 

Then, fresh from Oxford, with his cold English training, his 
Yankee blood and Irish patriotic traditionary feeling, came Parnell 
with a new message and a new method. 

No need to follow his steps. From the moment that he first 
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laid his hand on the Irish key-board the race listened to him. He 
has done what O'Oonnell failed to do, enlisted all creeds and 
classes — landlords, professional men, tradesmen, peasants. He has 
made the larger Ireland in exile one body with the five millions 
at home. The radicals have joined his forces, believing in the man. 
The bishops and priests are his warmest supporters. A Protestant, 
a landlord, an aristocrat, and a Home Euler, he has the support 
and friendship of Archbishops Walsh and Croke, Michael Davitt, 
the Fenians, the farmers, the laborers, the mechanics. 

He has drawn together the forty millions of people who respond 
to the Irish barometer, in all lands, and made them into one mar- 
velous, moral, organized nationality, supporting Ireland with pub- 
lic opinion, agitation, and money. 

The thirty millions of Englishmen are confronted with this 
extraordinary, cloud-like, but absolutely real and potential Irish 
force ; and as yet they do not know quite what it means. 

The late elections have opened the eyes of the world to the 
fact that Ireland is overwhelmingly "National." Eighty-six out 
of one hundred and three Irish members stand behind Mr. Parnell 
in Parliament, pledged to vote as he leads, utterly irrespectiTe 
of British interests or desires. 

Liberal and Tory in England may join to defeat the Irish 
strength ; but it will be only for a year or two. It is clear now 
that another Cromwell must sweep Ireland with fire and sword, 
or that England must grant her constitutional demand for Home 
Government. 

The abominable selfishness which would destroy Ireland for 
England's sake, if now allowed to operate in another conquest and 
disfranchisement, would assuredly destroy England — and England 
is learning the great lesson. 

Ireland is saved by the twenty million Irish-blooded Americans ; 
by the five million Irish and their descendants in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales ; by the vast numbers of Irish sympathizers in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and other countries. It would 
be highly dangerous to slaughter the kindred of such a people. 

It is not likely that Ireland will gain much from the coming 
Parliament. The Parliament cannot last long ; it is too evenly 
balanced. Besides, England has not yet realized that Home Eule 
for Ireland is inevitable. It will take three years to vaccinate her 
with the idea and allow it to " take." 
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The second leader of the English Liberals, during the recent 
elections, several times repeated this assertion, that the Irish elec- 
tions were not truly the expression of the country — that Mr. Par- 
nell was "grinding" and "oppressing" the Irish people! A 
glance at the returns — at the ten and twelve to one in scores of 
cities, towns and counties, makes such a charge ridiculous. But 
it indicates the perverse ignorance or the audacious dishonesty of 
even leading Englishmen. 

In returning eighty-six Nationalist members to Parliament, 
the Irish have not ended, but just begun their national struggle. 

There are three stages in pacific reform : agitation, contro- 
versy, and legislation. The Irish have passed through the first, 
and are entering the second. 

Parnell, with fifteen or twenty votes, was not a power ; he was 
only a voice, an emphasis, an appeal. He was an agitational influ- 
ence. With eighty-six votes he is a controversial force. " He has 
compelled John Bull to listen," as Wendell Phillips said of him. 

In 1889, I predict, the legislative stage of the Irish question 
will have arrived ; and the Union with England, which shall then 
have cursed Ireland for nine-tenths of a century, will be repealed. 

John Boyle O'Beillt. 



